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The second part of an address made before the Sisters’ Sectional Meet- 
ing at the Seventh National Eucharistic Congress held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 23, 1935. The first part 
explains the “Privileged Place of Religious in 
the Mystical Body of Christ.” 


T would be difficult, it seems, to place side by side two ap- 

parently more dissimilar realities than those of the Mysti- 
cal Body and of Catholic Action. On closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, it becomes more and more evident that a very intimate 
relationship exists between the two, in fact, the latter is but 
a corollary of the former. 

It is a strange “Body” indeed which we consider in the 
first part of this paper, a body altogether sui generis, a mysti- 
cal body, vast and complex, extending its arms into the 
distant past and into the no less distant future, composed of 
members of every age and condition and Civilization, some 
strong, others weak, spiritually dead members also who will 
(some sooner, others later), come back to life, potential 
members side by side with the actual and active members. 

In-a word, the mystical body of Christ is still “under 
construction,” to use the proper expression of St. Paul, in 
edificationem corporis Christi, still in formation till it reach 
“the state of perfect manhood, the measure of the age of the 
fulness of Christ” (Eph. iv, 13). Not until the last day, not 
until the last man has breathed his last, will the formation be 
over, will the construction be complete. 

This mystical body of Christ has been under construc- 
tion for centuries past. Each century brings its own contri- 
bution to the building, one century more, another less, the 
progress always remaining short of the possibilities. For, 
the builders of this mammoth construction we are, together 
with Christ, as co-workers with Christ. But some, too many, 
in fact, are satisfied, whether through cravenness or ignorance 
or other similar motive, with merely looking on while the 
building is going up. Others lend a languid hand. A few, 
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too few, lately on the increase, fortunately, the flower of the 
Mystical Body, whose interests they have espoused and made 
their own, throw themselves heart and soul into the work. 

We who are assembled here this afternoon, are partly re- 
sponsible for the contribution of the twentieth century to 
the progress of the construction, of the edification of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The sum total of all these efforts 
is called Catholic Action, understood in its broadest sense, 
Catholic Apostolate, zeal for the spread of Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom on earth. 

As the Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, 
wrote in the second of his masterful articles on Catholic 
Action: “We are, then, not merely individuals striving each 
in his own futile way to work out his salvation unaided, but 
participants in a divinely constituted organization. As mem- 
bers of that Body [the Mystical Body of Christ], we have 
the duty of participating actively in the work which this 
Body carries on under the direction of our Head, which is 
Christ. The great objective of all these activities is the con- 
tinuous renewal in ourselves and our brethren of the life of 
Jesus Christ and the increase of this Body of Christ by the 
acquisition into its membership of all those who have not 
yet hearkened to the call of a higher life” (Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, November, 1934, p. 205). 

But the expression Catholic Action has not only a broad 
sense. It has also and above all a strict sense. It is with 
Catholic Action understood in this latter meaning that we 
are presently concerned. 

Now Catholic Action properly so-called differs from Cath- 
olic Action improperly so-called—composed of all the re- 
ligious associations of the laity, outside of Catholic Action— 
not so much with respect to the ultimate end, which is the 
same for both, viz., the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, as with respect to the means adapted and its special 
codperation with and dependence upon the hierarchy (Cf. 
Letter of the Cardinal Secretary of State, March 30, 1930). 
Catholic Action improperly so-called in as old as the Cath- 
olic Church itself. Catholic Action properly so-called, on 
the contrary, only dates back to Pius IX, the first Pope of 
Catholic Action. 

The shortest, exactest, and henceforth classical defini- 
tion of Catholic Action has been given, as was to be ex- 
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pected, by His Holiness Pope Pius XI, the Pope of Catholic 
Action. “Catholic Action,” he declared, “is the participation 
of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate of the Church.” “A 
brief definition,” added His Holiness, on another occasion, 
“but one that says a great deal, that is full of meaning. ... ” 

Now what do we learn from the above definition? We 
learn, first of all, and for the present it is all we need to 
know, that Catholic Action is, strictly speaking and essen- 
tially an Apostolate proper to the /aity. Therefore, religious 
are from the outset excluded from the ranks of Catholic Ac- 
tion properly so-called? Nothing could be more certain. 

But the priests also, for that matter and for the same 
reason, are excluded from the ranks of Catholic Action, and 
yet they have a great deal to do with Catholic Action; in- 
deed Pastors, amongst others, must be the soul, the guiding 
spirit of the parish unit of Catholic Action. 


1. NATURE OF PARTICIPATION OF RELIGIOUS IN 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


That is their special participation in Catholic Action. 
Now what is yours? 

It consists just simply in codperation with Catholic Ac- 
tion, but in very close codperation. This is the principal 
thing to retain in the present-matter. Catholic Action is not 
the life-work of religious, it is not their proper work. Neither 
is codperation with Catholic Action, however desirable and 
urgent it may be, your life-work, the principal form of your 
Apostolate. It is something extra, something added to your 
own peculiar form of Apostolate. 

But I do not wish to be misunderstood. “Extra” and 
“in addition to” are not synonymous with optional, unneces- 
sary. At least we dare not say so after reading the following 
passage from an autograph letter (dated June 27, 1930), of 
the actual Sovereign Pontiff: “It is with particular satisfac- 
tion that We give our blessing to our beloved Daughters, the 
religious nuns, so deserving, who, in addition to their proper 
work, are willing to join that pertaining to Catholic Ac- 
tion ... which We consider as the especial apple of our eye.” 

But just how close and intimate must this codperation. 
be? In a letter of the Cardinal Prefect of the Congregation 
of Religious (dated March 1, 1934), we read the following 
significant words: “His Holiness is fully aware of the effi- 
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cacious and fruitful Apostolate accomplished in Italy by both 
the feminine branch of Catholic Action and the religious 
nuns, in their colleges, schools, and orphanages. It seems 
necessary, therefore,’ adds the eminent Cardinal, “to bring 
about perfect harmony between these two forces.” And this 
will be accomplished, in principle, thanks to “mutual, close 
understanding, which will intensify the purpose and deter- 
mination of both to consecrate themselves to the salvation 
of our beloved youth. . . . His Holiness,” concludes the Pre- 


fect, “is extremely desirous of this harmonious codpera- 
e.-34% 


2. CONDITION OF EFFECTIVE COOPERATION WITH 
CaTHoLic ACTION 


A primary and indispensable condition of effective co- 
operation with Catholic Action is indicated in a letter of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious to the General Assembly 
of the feminine branch of Catholic Action (in Italy) dated 
January 21, 1927; we mean: perfect knowledge of Catholic 
Action. “In order that the work of education, accomplished 
by the religious nuns of the various Institutes, with so much 
zeal and fruit in their schools and institutions, may be car- 
ried on with greater facility and conformity with the pro- 
gram marked out by the Holy Father for Catholic Action, 
it is necessary that the Superiors of religious educational 
Institutes become'acquainted with this program and with its 
practical operation more exactly and more thoroughly than 
is generally the case. 

“For this reason, His Holiness has deemed it advisable 
that the Sacred Congregation of Religious should transmit to 
you, in your capacity of President of Feminine Catholic Ac- 
tion in Italy, the present letter, with the request that you for- 
ward it to the Superiors, General, Provincial and Local, of 
all religious Institutes of women devoted to education, so 
that they may kindly allow Presidents or other Officers of 
feminine Catholic Action, chosen by mutual consent, to fur- 
nish to their religious, in the manner considered most ad- 
visable, technical information concerning the organization 
of Catholic Action, with a view to obtaining more easily the 
desired codperation.” 

And the Cardinal Prefect ends with a very flattering re- 
mark: “I am sure that you will meet with the heartiest re- 
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sponse from the above-mentioned Superiors, always so eager 
to anticipate the desires of the Holy Father.” 

Three years later, Cardinal Lepicier, successor to Cardi- 
nal Laurenti as Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious, in a letter to the head Chaplain of Feminine Catholic 
Action, returns to the same subject in these strong words: 
‘“‘We take leave to insist on the instruction contained in the 
letter of March 21, 1927, quoted above, to wit, that special 
courses of instruction on Catholic Action, its nature, statutes, 
and rules, should be given to all religious nuns engaged in 
educational work, and that, moreover, a certain number 
among them should receive (as is done in other branches of 
Apostolate and Christian charity) a special training, and, 
above all, a superior formation, in Christian doctrine, suited 
to their profession of Christian educators of youth.” 

A little further, the eminent Prefect calls “the knowledge 
of Catholic Action henceforward indispensable to all who are 
engaged in the education of Christian youth.” 

Little by little the literature on Catholic Action is grow- 
ing, but already, enough has been published, to rob ignorance 
of Catholic Action of every excuse. In this connection, I 
take the liberty of expressing a wish for the speedy transla- 
tion of at least the first volume—which alone I have been 
able to consult—of the very concise and at the same time 
very complete and authoritative two volume work of Mon- 
signor Civardi, entitled: Manuale di Azione Cattolica, La 
Teoria. This book, though it contains nothing on the sub- 
ject of the codperation of religious with Catholic Action, 
should become the starting point of all further study of 
Catholic Action itself. 


3. Vartous Mopes or Co6PERATION WITH 
CaTHOoLIc ACTION 


Such should be, in principle, the codperation of religious 
nuns with Catholic Action. It now behooves us to consider 
what it should be im practice; in other words, what are the 
various forms or modes which it should assume. Unfortu- 
nately, due to lack of space, we must be content with a bare 
enumeration of these different forms of active codperation. . 

I find three indicated in one of the letters already men- 
tioned. 


The first consists in placing your quarters at the service 
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of the feminine branch of Catholic Action for the holding 
of their conventions, reunions, retreats, etc. 

This is a material codperation, if you will, but none the 
less desirable. 

The second form of coéperation consists in lending your 
assistance, i. e., in taking part in the direction of groups or 
sections of the aspirants of Catholic Action, of its youngest 
members and of Catholic children. This is, without doubt, 
a more spiritual and direct mode of codperation. 

The third form of codperation indicated in the same 
letter, if not more direct, is certainly more far-reaching. It 
consists in directing your pupils toward Catholic Action, and 
better still, in preparing the best among them to become 
one day directoresses, i. e., to take over the direction of the 
various branches of Catholic Action. There is much more 
contained in these simple words than would appear at first 
reading. 

You know the famous dictum of the scholastics: Nil 
volitum nisi precognitum. It is impossible to desire or to 
love what one is ignorant of. Now it is an undeniable fact 
that Catholic Action is not known as it should. 

To hundreds, even thousands of good Catholics, Cath- . 
olic Action will come as a revelation. For, every good and 
sincere Catholic who appreciates the gift of his Faith is an 
apostle at heart. He does not feel called to the priesthood 
or to the religious state, and yet he feels deep down in his 
heart a secret yearning to do more than merely save his own 
soul. He would like to contribute his share toward the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom, toward the salvation of souls. 

Catholic Action will satisfy this yearning, give scope to 
his zeal and love for Christ. And the zealous Catholic will 
be the first to feel the good effects of his zeal. His religion 
will mean more to him, because he will learn to know it 
better. 

I feel that when the religious body of this country will 
have become conscious of their duty toward Catholic Action, 
we shall have reached a turning point in its history and de- 
. velopment. Catholic Action is a spirit, a mentality much 
more than an organization, however perfect outwardly it may 
be. That spirit and that mentality, that sense of their duty 
toward their fellowmen must be imbibed in childhood, and 
the sooner it is instilled into the youthful and receptive mind 
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of the child, the greater chance it has of taking root and ma- 
turing. The child must be brought up in an atmosphere of 
Catholic Action, of lay-Apostolate. He must be made to 
understand that he has a grave duty with regard to the su- 
pernatural welfare of his neighbor. That idea must become 
natural to him, part and parcel of his Christian faith, of the 
ideal of a Christian. He must be made to feel that he has an 
active part to play in the spread of the Faith, that the advent 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth is not the exclusive domain and 
responsibility of clergy and religious, that the Church is 
looking to him also, needs him, has a mission for him, some- 
thing that he alone can do and that must needs remain for- 
ever undone unless he answers the call. 

Still a fourth mode of active codperation, the most direct 
of all, most probably, and certainly the most time and effort- 
demanding, is indicated in a discourse of the Holy Father 
to the feminine branch of Catholic Action in a special audi- 
ence granted them March 5, 1933. It is worth while noting 
that over 2,000 members were present at the audience, repre- 
senting sixty parochial and eighteen internal, as they are 
called, associations of Catholic Action, accompanied by their 
ecclesiastical directors and religious nuns of various Insti- 
tutes. Internal associations, as you know, are associations of 
Catholic Action strictly so-called, established within the very 
walls of religious institutions, and conducted by the religious 
nuns themselves. 

After a few words of heartfelt praise to all assembled for 
so much zeal displayed in the cause of Catholic Action, the 
Holy Father remarked that he had learnt with the greatest 
satisfaction that there existed among these young girls in- 
ternal associations which already were very numerous and 
prosperous. “That’s fine,” the Holy Father exclaimed, 
“that’s really fine, that’s very fine!” 

He went on to congratulate those excellent Sisters in 
charge of the direction of these associations in their institu- 
tions. 

“Of course,” the Holy Father added, “this calls for extra 
work and preoccupation, but . . . that’s fine, that’s fine,” he 
repeated. “It shows that these teachers are keeping abreast 
of the times in the very best sense of the word, as the Church 
herself keeps abreast of the times, always advances. ... ” 

In a discourse to students of secondary schools, diocesan 
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delegates of Catholic Action of Italy, April 23, 1933, the 
Holy Father, after praising the work already accomplished 
in connection with internal associations, is forced to con- 
fess, however, that “much still remains to be done.” We 
might, perhaps, be obliged to go even further and confess 
that in most of our secondary schools of education, all still 
remains to be done. At any rate, the mind and desire of the 
Holy Father on the subject of internal associations of Cath- 
olic Action is clear. And the Holy Father, be it noted, is all 
the more appreciative of the work of religious nuns in this 
respect, since he is fully aware, as he expressly remarked on 
more than one occasion, of the special difficulty associated 
with the work of preparing codperators in an undertaking so 
exalted as Apostolate. 

It happens, however, that the most efficacious and indis- 
pensable form of active codperation with Catholic Action 
open to your zeal, is none other than the accomplishment 
of your own special, of your own peculiar apostolate in the 
Church, viz., the Christian instruction of youth, their forma- 
tion to intelligent, solid, enterprising piety. 

Our authority for this assertion is again the supreme au- 
thority of the Vicar of Christ. In that very same letter, in 
fact, in which the Sacred Congregation of Religious insists 
so vigorously on the necessity for religious institutes of nuns 
to supplement their proper activity with whole-hearted, un- 
stinted codperation with Catholic Action, we read: “His 
Holiness is fully aware of what an efficacious and fruitful 
apostolate is carried on by those most deserving religious 
nuns of so many Institutes, in their colleges, schools, and 
orphanages, wherein they form to piety, and develop the 
Christian consciences of innumerable young girls. . . . The 
Sisters shall continue, conformably with their sublime mis- 
sion, to apply themselves, above and before all, to the Chris- 
tian formation of the souls of the children entrusted to their 
care.” 

To you, my dear Sisters, as the same letter adds in 
substance, belongs the all-important work of laying the 
.foundations. To Catholic Action will devolve the task of 
bringing the structure to a happy finish. 

The Holy Father himself has, on several occasions, made 
known the fundamental reason why this codperation of re- 
ligious nuns is so precious. 
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To the delegates of the aspirants of Catholic Action, 
for instance (November 4, 1927) he says: “Piety (i. e., the 
knowledge and the practice of one’s religion), piety before 
all, about all, in everything and everywhere. This thought 
is a divine thought, for St. Paul says: ‘Piety is useful for 
everything’ (1 Tim., iv., 8)... . Now piety is not a mass of 
vain practices, or a vain sentimentalism. On the contrary, 
it is a very solid and substantial thing, the sturdiest foun- 
dation of our whole life and activity. . . . It must pass be- 
fore all else. .. . That is why We never cease to insist on this 
fact that Catholic Action must be established on this founda- 
tion, must be fed with this food, must find its consummation 
in this complement: solid piety. 

“Education which is not Christian, which does not foster 
Christian virtues, which is not in accordance with the law 
and the heart of God, does not deserve the name of education. 
Now whoever desires to engage in education . . . must place 
above all other truths, the sacred Truth—the light of all 
truths—the truth which comes from God, which has for ob- 
ject God Himself: viz., religious truth, catechetical instruc- 
tion, because it is the most necessary.” 

“The Catechism,” declared the Sovereign Pontiff, (March 
4, 1928), exactly four months later, “must become the book 
always more and better understood, because the catechism 
is the secret of the Christian life, it contains everything that 
God wants us to know and to do in this life.” 

But there is a way of teaching the catechism, or rather 
two ways, the right way and the wrong way; the intelligent, 
lively, interesting, practical way, and the unintelligent, 
spiritless, tasteless, dry-as-dust way. Every teacher of cate- 
chism should frankly ask herself these questions of supreme 
importance: “What shall I do to vitalize my religion class? 
To remove that dry and dusty atmosphere? How can I 
make the connections between religion and the other subjects 
of the curriculum? Between classroom religion and life?” 

What shall I do to give my pupils an understanding of 
their religion, a relish for it, a desire to know more about it? 
What shall I do so as never to merit the reproach implicitly 
addressed to the teachers of his boyhood days, by Masaryk, 
the actual octogenarian President of Czechoslovakia, born 
and reared in the Catholic Faith which he afterwards lost: 
“Neither at school nor at home was there any serious men- 
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tion of the spiritual essence of religion; I never heard that 
one can and should meditate on religion. The religion of 
the people, like the symbols and the whole cult, was very 
material, altogether objective,” that is, separated from actual, 
everyday life. “Religion was simply lived and practised, the 
Church’s teaching was simply accepted.” 

But, my dear Sisters, I entreat you, mark this well. 
All your efforts and zeal will be in vain—do you under- 
stand—in vain, unless you succeed in instilling in the hearts 
of children and of youth, a personal, intelligent, deep, sin- 
cere attachment to Christ, still in our midst. Weekly and 
especially daily communicants do not easily lose the Faith; 
on the contrary, yearly communicants—“once-a-yearers,” 
as they have been humorously called—do not easily keep 
it, or if they do, it is a languid, heartless, passive Faith, and 
not the sort on which Catholic Action thrives. 

But codperation with Catholic Action is not limited to 
teaching nuns, for the simple reason that it is not limited 
to active, exterior codperation, so far considered. 

The principal and most efficacious and most indis- 
pensable codperation is open to all religious nuns without 
distinction, whether engaged in teaching or not. Your 
thoughts have anticipated my words, and you have already 
uttered: prayer and sacrifice. Not any kind of prayer and 
sacrifice, however, but prayer and sacrifice that is supported 
and vivified by a life of union with Christ, of dutiful accom- 
plishment of His will as expressed by the rule and the Su- 
periors, His lawful representatives. 


4. BENEFITS OF THIS COOPERATION 


Religious will be the first to benefit from this codpera- 
tion; first of all, in the increased number of pupils. Can you 
imagine a mother belonging to Catholic Action and at the 
same time not sending her children to a Catholic school? 
Can you imagine a mother who has received a good Catholic 
education, who has been made to understand and appreciate 
its merits, who has been formed to solid, serious, genuine, 
practical piety, and yet consenting to let one of her chil- 
dren spend a single day in a godless school? Can you 
imagine her not interested in inducing as many other mothers 
as possible to send their children to Catholic schools? 
Forty per cent of Catholic children are being educated in 
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public elementary schools at the present moment, and twice 
as many in public secondary schools. ‘We cannot expect 
them to be much more than nominal Catholics,” says John 
C. Rath, in America, July 27, 1935. How many of the par- 
ents of these children and youths do you suppose belong to 
Catholic Action? How many do you suppose have been 
brought up in Catholic schools? 

Four other benefits, which no religious can afford to 
overlook, are indicated in the letter of the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious to the General Chap- 
lain of Catholic Action in Italy (June 27, 1930). 

(1) A new field, vast and fertile, is thus opened to your 
generosity and devotedness. 

(2) The consoling assurance of not seeing the fruit of 
the education, imparted to your pupils at the cost of so much 
toil and sacrifice, lost as an effect of the dangers to which 
Catholic children are exposed after leaving school. 

How painful it must be—and on what religious nun has 
not been inflicted that pain several times in the course of her 
life—to see so many gradually lapse who, while at school, 
were good and pious, and gave encouraging promise of perse- 
verance. Now in nine cases out of ten, such a misfortune 
would not have happened had this or that young girl passed 
from the ranks of a Catholic school to those of Catholic 
Action, 

(3) A notable increase in the number of religious voca- 
tions. This is evident. The more prosperous Catholic Ac- 
tion becomes, the greater, of course, will also become the 
need of a numerous army of religious nuns, for, as we have 
said, the number of pupils will greatly increase. But on the 
other hand, the more Catholic Action progresses, the greater 
will be the number of those who will feel attracted to greater 
perfection as well as to a higher and more regular form of 
Apostolate. 

This is not a mere supposition, but the statement of a 
fact. During the year 1924, one year only after the re- 
organization of Catholic Action in Italy, the feminine branch 
furnished no less than 2,500 vocations to the religious life. 
There is consequently no fear to be had that Catholic Action 
will retain the best elements of Catholic feminine youth. On 
the contrary; the cream of young womanhood is to be found 
in Catholic Action, and the cream of Catholic Action will in 
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a good measure knock at the door of all the religious com- 
munities of the country, will find its way to the sanctuaries 
of religious life and devotedness. In a word, associations of 
Catholic Action, containing the flower of Catholic feminine 
youth, will become perennial nurseries of solid vocations to 
the religious life. 

It is time to end these all too imperfect remarks on Cath- 
olic Action. My dear Sisters, religious teachers should have 
at heart to acquire the reputation of being the best and most 
competent teachers in the country, and their pupils should 
easily compare and even surpass, if possible, those attending 
non-Catholic schools, in profane learning. If this, however, 
were all that could be said in praise of religious nuns, we 
might as well close every single Catholic school, academy, 
and college in the country. Your real and ultimate mission, 
to which everything else must be subordinated, is not to 
form citizens of the world, but citizens of Heaven, not just 
plain Americans, but American Catholics. But this is a 
heavenly work, a divine work. And it is an irrefragable 
principle that there must be absolute correspondence between 
‘the end and the means. The end being specifically super- 
natural, the means also must be supernatural. What is your 
specific end? To lead souls to Christ; to prepare worthy © 
disciples of Christ, members of His Mystical Body. 

Catholic Action, codperation with Catholic Action, re- 
ligious Apostolate proper, in a word, exterior works and ac- 
tivity are not the end but only means to an end. Deep in- 
terior life, close and intimate union with Christ present in 
the Holy Eucharist, this is the end; and exterior zeal and 
activity must be nothing else but an overflowing of the 
superabundance of that interior life and union with Christ, 
if it is to be productive of supernatural and lasting fruits. 
Listen to the voice of a master of the spiritual life: “If the 
whole Redemption gravitates around Calvary, all the graces 
of this Mystery flow from the Altar. And the purveyor of 
Gospel truth, who does not live by and of the Altar, speaks 
a dead language, a language which is powerless to save, be- 
cause it springs from a heart that is not sufficiently steeped 
* in the Blood of the Redeemer. . . . ‘As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, so also neither can you, unless you abide 
in Me.’ On the contrary, ‘He that abideth in Me and I in 
him, he bringeth forth much fruit’ (John xv, 4-5). He, and 
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He alone. . . . Every one of his words is, as it were, a drop 
of Eucharistic Blood poured out over souls. . . . The super- 
natural success of his apostolate invariably corresponds to 
the degree of Eucharistic life which the apostle has acquired. 
The supreme test, in fact, of a truly fruitful apostolate, is to 
succeed in giving souls a thirst for Holy Communion. And 
this result will only be obtained in the proportion in which 
the apostle himself lives a genuine and profound eucharistic 
life.-—(Dom J-B Chautard, in L’Ame de Tout Apostolat, 
pp. 136-138.) 


Duty to Vote 


Statements made in the Pastoral of Archbishop McNicholas, of Cin- 
cinnati. Excerpted from the Catholic Daily Tribune, 
Dubuque, August 21, 1935. 


1. Every Catholic citizen should resolve to form the 
habit of voting. Whether or not elections seem important, 
the principle of voting habitually is important. 

2. We urge the members of all our Sisterhoods, not bound 
by the restrictions of the cloister, to vote in all elections. 
The religious life of our Sisters breaks none of the bonds that 
bind them in love and service to their country, but only 
spiritualizes them. ; 

3. Every Catholic citizen must enjoy the greatest pos- 
sible liberty in voting. It must be made unmistakably clear 
that the Church of Cincinnati espouses no political party. 
She desires only that good men and sane men, men whose 
honesty is unquestionable, whatever be their creed or their 
political affiliations, be chosen for public office. 

4. The Catholic voter should not be influenced either 
for or against a candidate because of his religion. May our 
country be not scourged by recurring waves of bigotry, which 
have written disgraceful pages of our history. 

5. It is extremely important that previous to an elec- 
tion the issues to be presented be seriously studied, and that 
the character of the candidates be investigated. No word, 
however, must be spoken from the Catholic pulpit either in 
favor of a candidate or against him. Issues must neither 
be favored nor opposed unless they have moral implications. 

6. Whenever there is a question of moral turpitude, the 
Catholic Church will fearlessly speak her mind. She knows 
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no compromise with such hideous perversions of the natural 
law as birth control, sterilization and lynching. Nor can the 
Church ever accept divorce, because of the divine positive 
command of Christ. 


Poverty 
G. A. FRESSANGES 


An article of interest to the laity, taken from the September issue of 
Pax, the monthly review of the Benedictines 
of Prinknash, England. 


T seems paradoxical, yet it is perfectly true, that the rich 

man and the poorest artisan are required to be equally 
poor in spirit; circumstances may change every conceivable 
mode of living, yet a common purpose unites all in an atti- 
tude to wealth and goods, to comforts and necessities. That 
attitude we know as the virtue of Poverty. 


(1) THE Osject oF PovERTY 


The virtue of Poverty is the proper use of created things. 
It is a continual act of discrimination, a valuation of all 
things at their proper worth as means of varying importance 
towards one End, that end the life in Heaven for which man 
is created. Not only are goods—the material trappings that 
make for comfort—the object of Poverty, but the appetites 
of the Soul itself are cultivated by its exercise. God created 
all things and they are good. Yet the very beauty and joy 
of created things may be a snare for the unwary man. Some 
are trapped into fashioning gods in nature. Others worship 
comfort and the amenities of civilization. To a few the ex- 
cellence of human reasoning may become an End. So Pov- 
erty, which is concerned with the usage of all these things, 
bears on the whole complexity of human life. It is the func- 
tion of Poverty to remind man that all the spiritual and 
material gifts of God are intended to be means by which 
man should reach his natural and destined End, which is the 
everlasting life in Heaven. When the gifts become pitfalls 
it is because Poverty has been forgotten, and the usefulness 
of things has been mistaken for an end. “Remember Poverty 
in the time of Abundance,” says the Son of Sirach, “and the 
necessities of Poverty in the day of riches.” 
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(2) Ap Usum 


It is a custom in religious communities to inscribe the 
words, ad usum, for the use of, followed by the name of the 
individual religious, on the flyleaf of such books as are 
deemed necessary for his use. This formula is at once a 
perfect signature and a continual reminder of the user’s will- 
ing sacrifice of his legitimate and natural right to hold prop- 
erty, even if only a book. Though circumstances make it 
impossible, as well as undesirable, for layfolk to imitate 
the heroic renunciation of the religious, yet the same atti- 
tude of Poverty must be common to both. Things are to be 
used, not worshiped. 


The religious state is differentiated from all other states 
by the profession of Poverty. The religious, by means of 
his vocation, is able to take direct aim at achieving the pur- 
pose of human life, having on earth a foretaste of Heaven, 
knowing, loving, and serving God here in this life so as to be 
happy with Him forever in the next. He is able to renounce 
everything that should in any way impede that progress, and 
since ownership is incompatible with complete renunciation, 
he makes the sacrifice of ownership. 

_ Outside the cloister the same pursuit of’God is necessary, 
and others, though involved in the responsibilities of every- 
day life, must share in their degree the outlook of the re- 
ligious towards the many human appetites and the objects of 
those appetites, lest they should hinder the progress of the 
soul to God. The state of Poverty is shared in varying de- 
gree by all, though the religious alone makes profession of it. 

It must not be supposed that because the religious sacri- 
fices his right to it, ownership is in itself a bad thing. The re- 
ligious also sacrifices his right to marriage. It is because 
both marriage and ownership are good and honorable things 
that they are valued as fit offerings to God. Ownership out- 
side the cloister is recognized by the mind of the Church to 
be of primary importance, and she is never tired of telling 
men that the right to ownership is common to all, and should 
be exercised positively and truly by all. The home, the 
family, the natural affections of children and parents, the 
workshop, the liberty to choose and earn a livelihood (not ‘in 
servitude, but as using the talents that are peculiar to each), 
all these are a precious part of man’s life, and through them 
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he exercises his Right to own and possess all things necessary 
for living a life in harmony with human dignity. Yet those 
things, and the exercise of the right to possess them, are only 
means or instruments, by which man may reach home, that is 
the everlasting life in Heaven. 

The Right to-property is a sacred right, but it is best exer- 
cised in the spirit of Poverty. God’s creation, the faculties 
with which He has endowed the soul of man, the comforts in 
which the human mind has found a solace, the beast creation 
which ministers to man and the perfection of inanimate 
things, all these serve as signposts to Heaven, all are means 
to an end, all are excellent things to be used properly, for in 
their proper use is God best praised. 

By valuing the gifts of God at their true value, as the 
means provided for reaching the journey’s destination, we 
fulfil the reasonable service required of us. Each day at 
Lauds the Church invites all created things to join man in 
his worship of God. The Church, in season and out of sea- 
son, demands of every social program, if it desire her support, 
that it safeguards the right of every man to some ownership 
of goods, or at least a share in the production of goods. The 
Church values these means. She would have each man given 
the opportunity to value them. 


(3) Poverty Not DEstTITUTION 


Destitution is an unnatural condition by which a human 
being, deprived of the necessities of life, is forced by circum- 
stances, not of his own choosing, to require support from his 
neighbor. Such a one is, therefore, deprived to a great extent 
of the exercise of freewill. 

The necessities of life include a sufficiency of food, hous- 
ing, clothes, involving some comfort. These depend on the 
possibilities of earning a decent livelihood by natural talents 
and efficiency. A man deprived of the chance of earning his 
livelihood is also deprived of the necessities of life and the 
enjoyment in security of the married state. Destitution is, 
therefore, an unnatural mode of life, undermining both inde- 
pendence and self-respect. Extraordinary vocations apart, 
no one may choose such a plight. The constitutions of the 
strictest religious orders manifest a real concern for the pro- 
vision of housing, clothing and food for its members, no mat- 
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ter how poor be their quality. Each religious, according to 
the aim of the order to which he belongs, has a definite func- 
tion to perform. He contributes, according to his capacities, 
to the common good. He is supported, it is true, by the alms 
of the laity; nevertheless, because he is dedicated in a special 
manner to God, he has his place in a well-ordered society. 
His office is necessary for the public well-being. 

The destitute, having an insufficiency of goods and lack- 
ing the function of performing service, is, generally speaking, 
in a plight that is out of harmony with God’s design. There 
is no relationship between Poverty and Destitution. The 
Poverty of religious and layman alike is essentially in keep- 
ing with God’s purpose, since, by its exercise, a sense of de- 
tachment and a continual discrimination is cultivated, and 
so the individual remains a traveler, and is not hindered on 
his way by the false values of things. 


(4) Poverty GuIpEs SoctAL INTERCOURSE 


Poverty is concerned with personal religion. It is the bed- 
rock principle of the spiritual life. “Our good Lord showed 
me that it is full great pleasure to Him, that a silly [simple] 
soul come to Him, naked, plainly and homely” (Julian of 
Norwich). But Poverty is not concerned simply with per- 
sonal religion. It also affords the basis of right conduct in 
social intercourse. 

Carlyle, speaking of Conscience in business affairs, said it 
was “an affectation not common among merchants.” One 
of the most powerful appetites in certain men is the desire 
for gold. Gold is not seen as an instrument of barter, but it 
is worshiped as an end in itself. The idolatry of money, just 
as would any other immoderate appetite, undermines our 
proper social life. For it, duties, other people’s rights and 
Heaven itself are sacrificed or unheeded. Like the pebble 
dropped in water, its effect is far-reaching. For example, it 
might be shown that the Enclosure Laws of a hundred and 
seventy years ago accounted to a very large extent for the 
economic distress of today. The worship of strange gods 
is certain to be avenged. 

In the common social life that Catholics live or should 
live the success or failure of that life will be due solely to 
whether Poverty is the vital principle of it or not. Of its 
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very nature it checks immoderation which is the contribution 
of the selfish towards the decay of social order. It implies 
a common objective and shapes all things to it. Order is its 
first fruit. 


CoNCLUSION 


Poverty is not a negative indifference to things, but the 
positive and reasonable use and enjoyment of things. The 
religious, by one act of heroic renunciation, does what the 
layman must do by a whole lifetime of discrimination, 
choice, valuation and rejection, and above all of using the 
means God has seen fit to offer him. This lay folk’s marriage 
with Lady Poverty is a positive principle, affecting the per- 
sonal spiritual life of each soul, and also having positive 
effects in the social life of the community. To Craftsman- 
ship, also, Poverty supplies a first principle. Whether it be 
to the comedian on the stage, or to the silversmith in his 
workshop, or to the compositor in the Press, the palm is 
awarded where success is achieved with the /east expenditure 
of effort. Poverty enables man to see the End in the multi- 
tudinous means. If the means deter one’s progress towards 
the End, then the means, no matter how excellent in them- 
selves, must be sacrificed. They who are clothed in fine linen 
are clothed well, but the linen is only linen, and a means, 
for all its fineness. It is a secondary thing for the covering 
and adorning of the body, it is an excellent thing for drying 
the hands. Nevertheless, if by its use we are diverted from 
the primary purpose of our lives, then it were better if we go 
clothed in leaves and our hands be chapped for want of a 
towel. It has been finely said that all men are akin at those 
two precise moments in life when Poverty is attuned to the 
very nature of things—at birth and at death. Thus is 
Poverty the fundamental human estate, whereas wealth for- 
ever tends to be the wedge sundering men apart. 

It is by no haphazard arrangement, remember, that the 
first Beatitude is, “Blessed are the poor in Spirit, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 














All Saints—All Souls 


An editorial in America (New York) for November 2, 1935. 


EN they advert to the Catholic Church, most non- 

Catholics think of it in terms of a great world state 
with a highly organized government functioning with the 
same impersonality as their own. From this angle they 
admire and respect it, but beyond this they do not go. 

The concept, however, which the Faithful have of the 
Church is something quite different. They are not un- 
aware of what Chateaubriand aptly calls the “genius” of 
Christianity that merits the encomiums of those outside 
the Fold. But they recognize that all this is in a sense 
secondary. To them the Church is fundamentally a mother 
and as such they cannot be satisfied with admiring her; 
they love her. “Holy Mother Church” is the way they 
speak of her. She is the Bride of Christ who has begotten 
them to Him through the saving waters of Baptism. They 
know that she has the heart of a mother and the love of a 
mother, and that they are all brethren. 

The Church’s maternal spirit shows itself in all her 
relations with her children. .There are none who have not 
experienced her tender solicitude, especially in the great crises 
of life when her maternal affection provides them needful 
help and comfort through her strengthening Sacraments. 
She rejoices with her children in their happiness and sor- 
rows with them in their grief. Strikingly emphasizing this 
truth, and at the same time beautifully illustrating the all- 
embracing family spirit of Holy Mother Church, is her 
liturgy for the present week-end, when she gathers together 
all the Faithful still struggling here on earth, the Church 
Militant, and joins them in spirit with their dear ones who 
have gone into eternity, whether in holy joy for their vic- 
tories, if they are of the Church Triumphant in heaven, or 
in sympathetic prayer for the relief of their sufferings, if 
they are still of the Church Suffering in purgatory. 

On All Saints day, the Church annually honors that 
great unnumbered crowd of her children who now enjoy 
the Beatific Vision. On the following day, All Souls, she 
commemorates that other mighty throng who have died, 
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having kept the Faith, but must still expiate in Purgatory 
for a space the temporal punishment due for sins repented of 
and forgiven, but not completely atoned for in life. 

Catholics honor the Saints because God Himself honors 
them. They pray to them because being particularly dear 
to God they naturally have influence with Him. Above all 
they look up to them as exemplars for imitation, for they 
know that they, too, are called to be Saints, however falter- 
ingly at times they walk i in their footsteps. 

As for the souls in Purgatory, Catholics subscribe to the 
doctrine that inasmuch as only the undefiled enter heaven 
and only the impenitent are damned to hell, there is a place 
of purgation for those who have not fully requited Divine 
Justice for their sins. Though these will eventually reach 
beatitude at present they are God’s prisoners until the last 
farthing of their debt be paid. His mercy, however, permits 
their brethren on earth vicariously to satisfy for their pen- 
alty so that it may be discharged the sooner through their 
charitable prayers and penances, especially through Holy 
Mass. 

Death has bereft all of us of some who are particularly 
near. These days in the liturgical cycle lessen our grief at 
the parting and comfort and rejoice our hearts. The one . 
bids us look heavenward, Sursum corda, to where so many 
of them have attained happiness, and where we hope in 
time for a glad reunion with them. The other turns our 
gaze to Purgatory to remind us that some of them may still 
be in its cleansing fires and to urge upon us a charitable 
remembrance of them. “Have pity on me, at least you my 
friends,” is the echo of their plaint. 

All Saints and All Souls are the great family days in 
the Church’s liturgy. There is no one who does not share 
the joy of the one and the sadness of the other. The former 
is the feast of Christ’s unknown soldiers; the latter a day 
of Requiem for our suffering brethren. The two bespeak the 
universality of the Church, covering all time and every place, 
and its boundless charity extending to every Christian that 
is living or ever lived. One must be a part of it, a Catholic, 
_fully to understand and appreciate it. We are brought very 
close to our dear ones once more, and very close to God. 
We are less lonely on earth, while heaven seems nearer and 
more desirable. 








